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THE WAR CRY 



YOO-HO! Yoo-ho-o-o! 
The cheery greeting sped 
through the crisp mountain air, 
echoing noisily, yet by no means 
unmusically, until it reached the 
ears of a man swiftly paddling a 
birch-bark canoe toward the shore 
of a long, narrow lake which shone 
like a streak of silver through the 
deep green of fragrant, fir, pine and 
spruce trees. 

The voyager ceased his efforts, 
flourished his paddle by way of 
salute, and skilfully nosed his light 
craft up on to a shelving beach; at 
the same time stepping agilely out 
and drawing the canoe to a low 
shelter. 

For a moment or two he paused, 
glancing up at a girlish figure sil- 
houetted against the evening sky, 
dress aflutter in the early spring 
breeze, hand still waving merrily. 

With an reassuring shout, Huron 
Locke began slowly to ascend the 
trail that jogged its narrow way up 
to a log cabin adjacent to the rock 
on which his adopted daughter, 
Mona, stood. 

"You grow more like your sainted 
mother every day, my child," said 
the trapper, gently, succumbing to 
the girl's tender caress. "Always 
anxious to make others comfort- 
able," he added, appreciatively not- 
ing through the half-open door an 
appetizing meal spread on a rough, 
hand-made table covered with a 
snowy cloth. 

A shadow of pain flitted across 
his strong, bronzed face as he spoke. 
He could never think of Mona the 
first, without recalling that hideous 
night the mountain-side had split 
asunder, burying the tdny settle- 
ment and its two-score inhabitants 
under thousands of tons of earth 
and rock. He himself had recruited 
the rescue party, whose desperate 
efforts proved of no avail. All had 
perished with the exception of a 
baby girl, whose life had been mir- 
aculously preserved amid the ap- 
palling catastrophe, and found later 
by a search-party, still in her cot. 
It was Mona! 

Huron Locke and his wife, who 
identified the little orphan, agreed 
to bring her up in their own home, 
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tion known as The Salvation Army 
— they frequented one of its 
branches in the Crow's Nest Pass. 
So I guess, my dear, you come by 
your desires quite honestly. In fact, 
I believe I heard your parents say 
that you were dedicated, soon after 
you were bom, in that estimable 
organization." 

Mona looked thoughtful, as she 
proceeded to remove the dishes 
from the table. "Sometime I would 
like to go to an Army meeting; just 
to see what it is like," she said. 

"So you shall, my child," heartily 
replied her foster-father. "I intend 
making a trip to Lakehead as soon 
as possible. You are old enough now 
to rough the journey, and maybe 
we shall see something of The Army 
there." 



more than two days. To the exper- 
ienced woodcraftsman it was just 
another trip. To Mona it was a de- 
lightful adventure into unknown 
realms, accompanied by a safe 
guide. 

The pair set out at daybreak one 
fine, bracing morning, and launched 
their canoe as the sun's ray lit up 
the mountain -peaks with exquisite 
tints of purple and gold. They car- 
ried camping equipment and food, 
sufficient to last three days, for the 
man figured on obtaining ^0^ sup- 
plies at their destinatior? t where 
they would stay a day o^so ere 
making the return trip. ' 

Never did the woods, bright with 
the pageantry of Spring, or the tur- 
quoise lake over which their, grace- 
ful craft skimmed, accompanied by 



Mona of the Mountains 



A big bear shuf- 
fled awkwardly 
into sight 



we'll get another chance at him 
later." 

His young companion's eyes danc- 
ed with excitement, but the climax 
came that evening, when quietly 
consuming their supper on a mossy 
bank by a ravine, with the musical 
ripple of a waterfall sounding pleas- 
antly in their ears, a big brown bear, 
newly awakened from his long win- 
ter's sleep, shuffled awkwardly into 
sight. 

Alarmed for Mona's safety, Huron 
leaped to his feet^ and in doing so, 
knocked a tin pannikin over the edge 
of the ravine, the utensil bumping 
and banging from rock to rock until 
it landed in the stream far below. 

It was a life-saver. Mr. Bruin 
paused, bewildered and mystified by 
the noise, and doubtlessly scared by 
the miniature bombardment turned 
on his heels and then made a hasty 
and undignified flight. 

Relieved beyond measure, the 
trapper gave vent to a ringing 
.laugh. "It's not the first time I have 
seen one of those critters frightened 



and having no children of their own, 
she filled a gap in their lives. Mrs. 
Locke had passed on to her reward 
some years since, and Mona now 
kept house for her foster-father — to 
her, a delightful task. 

Asking a simple blessing on their 
evening meal — for Locke was a 
God-fearing man — the grey-haired 
mountaineer and the fair-haired 
young maid discussed baked lake 
trout, home-grown potatoes, and 
delicious home-canned fruit, the 
whole washed down by crystal-clear 
water from a cold mountain spring. 
The while they gazed through the 
spacious screened windows on as 
charming a lake and forest scene as 
the Kootenays could produce. 

"And yet, I feel sometimes, as if 
I were so selfish and mean," Mona 
mused in reply to an unspoken 
question. "I sure love the mountains 
and would hate to leave them, but 
there are thousands in the crowded 
cities who perhaps need the service 
I might be able to give them." 

Huron stroked his whitening 
beard and adjusted the gasoline 
lamp hanging from the ceiling, prior 
to rounding off the meal with coffee 
and biscuits. "I think I have men- 
tioned to you before that your par- 
ents were members of an organiza- 



Sole survivor of a disastrous slide/ she left her forest retreat 
for paths of useful service in the crowded haunts of men 



"That will be just too lovely for 
words," ejaculated the delighted 
girl. "The day can't come too quick- 
ly for me." 

"But, mind you, the trip is a de- 
cently long one," returned the 
other,'-' and not without its dangers. 
Recent brush fires have driven some 
of the wilder animals out on to the 
roads and trails, I am told." 

A ripple of merriment burst from 
the girl. "After being raised in the 
mountains, and taught bush-craft by 
no less an authority than your own 
dear self, you don't think I'm scared 
— do you now?" 

A glow of pride lit up the old 
trapper's countenance. He had in- 
deed taught her well, and she had 
proved an apt pupil. There were 
few things she did not know about 
outdoor life in the hills. 

The journey occupied a little 



the quiet, rhythmic plashing of 
double - bladed paddles — wielded 
with equal skill by both man and 
maid — appear more beautiful. Even 
their beaded doeskin jackets and 
wide-brimmed hats conformed to 
their picturesque and altogether 
pleasant environment. 

Nor was their journey without its 
dangers. While carrying their canoe 
over a strip of lana between two 
lakes at dusk the yellow-green eyes 
of a panther, or mountain-lion, 
glared at them, later they heard the 
lean, lithe body slithering through 
the bush. A huge bull-moose, inter- 
rupted in the slaking of his thirst, 
splashed into the lake, his antlers 
making a great swath of foam as he 
swam, 

Huron instinctively grasped for 
his shotgun and chuckled. "Guess 
we'll let that chap go, honey. Maybe 



BY GLADSTONE FARADAY 



by some trifle or other," he chuck- 
led. "But we had better be on the 
move before our inquisitive friend 
returns to investigate." With this 
suggestion Mona gladly and thank- 
fully agreed. 

A subsequent portage brought the 
travellers to a broad lake the sur- 
face of which was threshed by 
stern-wheelers and other passenger 
boats, denoting the proximity of 
civilization. An hour's paddling 
along the shore-line brought them 
within reach of a fair-sized town in 
the fruit zone. This was Lakehead. 

"Well, that's that part of the trip," 
comtnented Huron, as they hauled 
the canoe to the shelter of some un- 
derbrush growing on an unobtrusive 
gully on the beach. "Now, to strike 
the trail into town, half-hour's hike 
should see us right there." 

Evening was lengthening its 
shadows as Mona and her guardian 
reached the vicinity of the main 
{Continued on page 10) 
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The Law in the Wilderness 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF AN INTREPID ORGANIZATION 



THE announcement that the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, better 
known as the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police, has been assigned 
special duties in connection with the 
anticipated visit of Their Majesties 
King George and Queen Elizabeth to 
Canada, has brought this famous or- 
ganization again into prominence. 
The fact, also that this adventurous 
force has its first band in process of 
formation likewise invites more 
than ordinary interest at this time, 
and a few historical glimpses may 
not be out of place. 

Whenever the people of other 
countries think of Canada they 
think of the "Mounties," and indeed 
it may be said that no similar body 
of men has enjoyed so lofty a repu- 
tation for reliability of service in 
isolated and almost inaccessible 
regions as t^is famous force which 
has captured the imagination of 
multitudes around the globe. 

The genesis of the force is inter- 
esting to recall. After the suppres- 
sion of the Riel rebellion in Mani- 
toba in 1870 Lord "Wolseley and 
Donald A. Smith (later Lord Strath- 
cona) organized the Manitoba 
Mounted Police under the command 
of Captain Villiers, formerly of the 
Quebec Regiment. This was oflftcial- 
ly described as "A military body to 
serve in the province whose name it 
bears and throughout the North- 
west Territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Its duties are generally 
to keep the peace throughout the 
vast country; to protect the Indian 
against the dishonesty of the white 
man; the white man against the 
treachery of the Indian; to prevent 
t«he smuggling of liquor over the 
frontier; and in case of any out- 
break of incipient war, to disarm 
and disperse the belligerents." 

The First Headquarters 

In October, 1874, a little band of 
travel-stained men under the 
leadership of Colonel Macleod arriv- 
ed on the banks of Old Man River 
in Southern Alberta and there en- 
camped. Alongside the waterway a 
stockade was built which was des- 
tined to become headquarters for 
the future operations of the police 
in what was then known to the out- 
side world as the Great Lone Land, 

These strangers, members of the 
newly-formed North-West Mounted 
Police, had been detailed by the 
Government to put a stop to the 
smuggling of liquor into the country 
from the State of Montana, a lucra- 
tive trade carried on by white men, 
which was rapidly demoralizing the 
Indians. 

The site selected for the post, 
called Fort Macleod, in honor of the 
leader of the party, was heavily 
timbered in those days, and was lo- 
cated a couple of miles below the 
present Albertan town bearing the 
same name. 

Winter was rapidly approaching 
and the site soon became a scene of 
activity. Shelters for mian and beast 
had to be erected before the advent 
of the blizzards of which the party- 
had heard many fearful stories. 

The first day the men spent in the 
new country, a display was given in 
the afternoon for the benefit of the 
large number of Indians who had 
gathered in from the neighborhood. 
A nine-pound cannon was used and 
six solid shots were fired at a huge 
Cottonwood tree 1,500 yards distant, 
which was splintered to matchwood, 
and which hurtled to the ground 
as the last shot was fired. 

The red men were impressed, ac- 
cording to design. But a lamentable 
accident occurred t-he next night 
which cast gloom over the fort. 



Constables Baxter and Wilson of 
"F" troop, stationed at Kipp, return- 
ing to tJieir detachment during a 
storm, lost their way and ,were 
frozen to death. Their bodies were 
not found until forty-eight hours 
later. 

The first serious crimp in the op- 
erations of the smuggling fraternity 
occurred when Captain Crozier and 
a party returned from the hills with 
five white prisoners, a keg of con- 
traband whisky, and twenty-five 
gallons of alcohol. The liquor was 
dumped into the river in the pres- 
ence of the prisoners and Indians 
who had collected upon hearing of 
this first arrest. Twelve horses, two 
carts and a load of buffalo robes 
were confiscated and the prisoners 
fined heavily. This convinced the 
Indians that the "red-coats" meant 
business. 

On the banks of Old Man River, 
sole reminder of those early days of 
daring, is a littie cemetery where lie 
many brave men. Their deeds are 
not numbered, and only a wooden 
slab marks their resting-place. Their 
name is inscribed, the date of their 
birth, and their death. 

In this graveyard lies Sergeant 
Wyld. He was killed by the notor- 
ious "Charcoal the Terrible"; shot 
twice, ruthlessly, wickedly, while 
riding in pursuit of the desperado. 



The first detachment, composed of 
about 150 men, was despatched to 
Fort Garry (now Winnipeg), the 
first Commandant being Lieut.- 
Colonel George French, afterwards 
Field Marshal. 

The uniform at this time was of a 
dark color, but was afterwards 
changed to scarlet. The change in 
color was brought about by the In- 
dians, among whom they were sta- 
tioned, remarking that they prefer- 
red the color worn by a regiment 
previously stationed in their district 
who wore the red coat of the "Great 
Mother" (Queen Victoria), and who 
were recognized as friends of the 
Indians. This resulted in the uni- 
form being comprised of a scarlet 
Norfolk jacket, minus facings, 
brown leather belts and haversacks, 
white helmets with brass spikes, 
and breeches of grey cloth. Later on 
this was changed to breeches of blue 
cloth with a broad yellow stripe 
down the side; during the winter 
season fur caps, coats of buffalo 
skins, buckskin mitts, moose hide 
mocassins, and long woollen stock- 
ings. 

One very interesting thing re- 
specting the color of the uniforms 
occurred when an inspector and his 
men approached an Indian camp 
clad in great coats of blue cloth, a 
color detested by the Indians. The 



classes, including the Indian. He 
concluded with an appeal to them 
to quit whisky drinking, and ex- 
plained that the police had come to 
help them fight this enemy, the 
drink. 

The Indians were for many years 
difficult to handle. They were noted 
for horse stealing and whisky 
smuggling, and consequently gave 
the police considerable work in 
checking these acts. Gradually these 
things were overcome, and the work 
of the police became more pleasant. 

Volumes could be filled with 
stories of the work and spirit of the 
Mounted Police. Here is a typical 
one: 

In the early days a despatch had 
to be sent to an outpost during ex- 
eremely severe weather. A young 
constable, of good family, a univer- 
sity graduate, was selected, A sting- 
ing blizzard set in soon after he 
started, and days slid into weeks 
without any tidings of him. The fol- 
lowing spring a patorol entered a se- 
cluded coulee and found a storm- 
worn uniform of the force still cloth- 
ing the bones of the lost .courier. 
On his orders were scratched a few 
brief words: 

"Lost: horse dead. Am trying to 
push ahead. Have done my best." 

That has ever been the guiding 
principle of the jnen who have kept 




[Painting' by Arthur Heming 
The exploits of the R.C.M.P in maintaining law and order in the northern wrids constitute an epic in Canadian history 



But Ms death quelled other lawless 
Indians and made life safe for the 
lonely settler. Near to Sergeant 
Wyld lies young Willmett and other 
yotmg Englishmen who gave their 
lives to stamp out lawlessness so 
that the land of the foothills would 
be safe for the traveller, and citi- 
zenship in it a thing to be prized. 

WoiUaily has the force carried out 
its duties, earning for itself encom- 
ituns throughout the West for its 
tactful handling of difficult situa- 
tions. 

The motto of the force "Maintien 
le Droit" (Uphold the Right) has 
ever been lived up to in all circum- 
stances and conditions, with the re- 
sult that the men have earned the 
respect of royalty, Governor-Gener- 
als, and others in high authority. 



police were covered by the rifles of 
the Indians who were about to 
shoot when a trooper unbuttoned 
his coat showing the red tunic be- 
neath. In a moment their rifles were 
lowered and the company was wel- 
comed as soldiers of the Queen. 

It was remarkable how the In- 
dians placed confidence in the troops 
of the Queen. This confidence was 
more deeply rooted when a great 
conference of about 4,000 men, wo- 
men and children was addressed by 
Lieut.-Governor Laird, who spoke 
to them of the Great Spirit, and de- 
scribed how the sun, moon, stars, 
earth, forests and rivers were all 
the handiwork of the Great Spirit, 
who permitted the Queen to rule 
over this and other countries, the 
Spurit giving her a great love for all 



law and order in the great West 
from the international boundary to 
and beyond the Arctic region. It 
was the spirit which enabled a mere 
handful of men (8 officers and 88 
men) to keep peace in the Yukon 
durmg its wildest days, and make 
life and property as safe in the 
Yukon as in the largest city. 

Another recorded instance of brav- 
ery is that of a corporal who, while 
on patrol, called at the ranch of a 
settler. He noticed a tremendous 
prairie fire in the distance, coming 
along at race-horse speed. When 
the rancher informed him that there 
was a settler with a wife and family 
of ten chUdren, he gaUoped off in 
that direction, although he had been 
informed that it would be impos- 
iContinued on page 12) 
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SEASONABLE THOUGHTS on the. TREACHERY of JUDAS 

By Commissioner George L Carpenter 



I HAVE just been reading the story 
of the Last Supper and the events 
leading up to the betrayal and cruci- 
fixion of our Lord. My heart has 
been freshly stirred as I have medi- 
tated upon the unfolding of those 
tragic hours. Deeply affecting indeed 
are the human elements alone in the story. 
How great the grief which swept over the 
patient, loving heart of Jesus as He realiz- 
ed the significance of those last hours 
amongst His chosen ones. The betrayal and 
forsaking! 

What matchless love and forbearance 
our Lord manifested in that, though fully 
aware of the treacherous purpose of Judas 
He should tenderly wash the betrayer's 
feet ! Every circumstance in that wonderful 
life has a raeaning for us even in this day! 
What an example to us all as to the man- 
ner in which to treat those through whom 
we might be called to suffer ill. Not by 
word or gesture did He betray the shghtest 
trace of resentment. He pitied Judas, and 
inwardly mourned that he should be so 
overcome by the wicked one! 

And Judas! Imagine his feelings — such 
hellish designs beating in his breast, even 
whilst he himself was the object of Christ's 
solicitous care! 

THE experience of Judas has its counter- 
part in every age. It is a tragic example 
of the subtlety of evil which the seeing eye 
cannot fail to perceive; it is an example of 
sin grown big! 

Have you ever pondered the question of 
the disciples when Jesus declared that one of 
them should betray Him — "Is it I?" It ap- 
peared as if they all were conscious of the 
possibility of their falling under the power 
of even so base a sin as that of the be- 
trayer. Recognition of the danger of our 
falling, the possibility of our failing, or of 
betraying our Master, is a powerful cor- 
rective against that self-confidence which 
leads so often to destruction. 

A lessened loyalty to Jesus, or an inor- 
dinate desire in the heart of Judas, would 
probably appear to bear httle relation to 
that wicked act of treachery that dehvered 
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the sweet Son of God into the hands of His 
enemies. But a very distinct connection 
there was. Most are unwilling to recognize 
the truth that the germ of gross evil is fre- 
quently found in seemingly innocent forms 
of wrong. 

The love of money so distorted the vis- 
ion of this man who had companioned with 
Jesus, that he was moved to His destruction 
for the paltry sum of thirty pieces of silver. 
Our hearts recoil from so ghastly a deed! 
Yet let none forget that Judas did not at 
one bound descend from the heights of 
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COMMISSIONER G. L. CARPENTER 

privileged fellowship to depths of base be- 
trayal. His progression in evil was so un- 
perceived that at the supper, when Jesus 
declared one of them should betray Him, 
none of the disciples apparently suspected 
Judas. 

THE love of money, maybe, is not the 
besetting evil of the lives of some who 
read these words. Your jud^nent upon the 
betrayer of Jesus might be harsh and se- 
vere. But it is good to look well to our own 
loyalties. What, in actual fact, is the strong 
pull in your life? If not influenced by the 
pure, noble spirit of Jesus, it is under the 
sway of the spirit of the world— the spirit 
that crucified the Son of God. With this 
ghastly example of the power of sin before 
us we do well to examine ourselves in order 
to discern if there be in us any taint of evil. 
For every taint has in it the power to infect 
the whole, aijd thus to accomphsh our 
destruction. . 



The man or woman who seeks or con- 
siders for himself or his family, worldly 
gain at the risk of spiritual loss, is acting 
in line with the arch-betrayer, Judas. I have 
known seemingly good parents who are so 
held by the lure of earthly possessions as 
to lightly esteem in the family life the 
sacred things of the spirit; to neglect the 
family altar ; have been so gripped by busi- 
ness claims and by desire to "get on in life" 
for themselves and theirs, as to have ob- 
scured in them the claims of the soul. When 
too late they have awakened to the folly of 
it all. Though like Judas they sought a 
place of repentance, and even endeavored 
to "make good" by deeds of charity, and by 
ridding them of the gains gotten at such 
cost, their tears aA^ailed nothing: Parents, 
be careful that you are not, by your fever- 
ish desires for the world's gains — ^its 
money, guilty of the sin of betraying your 
Lord in the lives of those whose guardian- 
ship God gave into your care. 

And to young men and young women, I 
would say, beware of the danger of dis- 
loyalty to your Lord. Those who content 
themselves to live on a lower spiritual level 
than the heights which the Holy Spirit has 
revealed, are already in the place of danger. 
When because of pride or fear you fail to 
take your stand boldly by the side of 
Christ, you may not discern in your pride, 
or your fear, the germ of so tragic a sin as 
betrayal. But it is there sure enough. And 
unless it is turned out by your deliberate 
act, in co-operation with the Holy Spirit, it 
will unmistakably proclaim your treachery. 
Surely there never was a day when the 
world needed courageous witnesses for 
Christ as to-day. To fail here is to fail our 
Lord in one of His most sacred commis- 
sions. And the final result is frequently 
never ending tragedy. 

I RECALL an incident to the point in the 
Great War. A smart young Salvationist, 
clever and educated, was given a commis- 
sion in the British Army. He thus moved in 
a more pretentious social circle than that 
to which he had been accustomed. Silent in 
regard to his religion, he soon found him- 
self compromised by the worldly and sinful 
practices of his fellow officers. He even fell 
so sadly as to disown his own father who 
was a respected officer in The Salvation 
Army. (Happily his parents knew nothing 
of this sad disloyalty.) Little wonder that 
he should drift! And he sank lower and 
lower into the world-spirit, and deeper into 
sin and degradation. The last I heard of the 
poor fellow was as a vice-ridden outcast. A 
thousand times he would have divested 
himself of his sadly-gotten gains of the 
world. But all to no effect. His life was a 
hell indeed. 

Often it seems to me the unrepentent 
betrayer is tortured in a "hell here" and as 
he looks forward he perceives nothing but 
fiery indignation because of his thrusting 
from him the Lord — ^his Light and his only 
Salvation. 
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WRESTING A LIVELIHOOD FROM THE TOSSING WATERS OF THE ATLANTIC 



NEWFOUNDLAND is a rugged 
but beautiful land inhabited by 
a brave, hardy race of people. 
Wresting as they do, mainly, their 
daily bread from the tossing seas 
it can be no wonder that the inhabi- 
tants of Britain's Oldest Colony par- 
take of the nature of their sur- 
roundings. 

Apart from the capital city of St. 
John's and one or two other large 
centres, the population live for the 
most part in picturesque little out- 
ports, settlements and villages. The 
houses are mostly built of wood and 
vary in size, shape and style. They 
are usually perched on rocky ter- 
races which reach right down to the 
water's edge, so that viewed from 
the- sea, the ascending houses pre- 
sent a pleasing spectacle as varied 
in color as the grey rocks abound in 
light and shade. The little harbors 
with boats lying at anchor, the dis- 
tant purple hills, all go to make a 
scene that even to the ordinary 
visitor is full of charm and loveli- 



Little- known Stories 



Many are the stories of heroic 
deeds performed by the toilers on 
the deep around the rock-bound 
shores of the Island, comparatively 
few of which are known to the 
world at large. The following saga 
of the sublime courage of the sim- 
ple-hearted but heroic 
race is typical of many 
such. 

The Island is famed 
for its fisheries, and 
there is an extensive 
seal fishery, but the 
beetling cliffs frown 
forbiddingly at trading vessels as 
they pass by; at certain seasons of 
the year dense fogs descend swift- 
ly, blotting out those perilous cliffs, 
and thereby making navigation 
difficult and dangerous; and wrecks 
are frequent amongst the vessels 
that venture near the inhospitable 
shores. 

On the coast at a place called 
Pouch Cove, there lived at one time 
a man named Langmead. In the 
midst of a terrible storm that raged 
one wintry night, he was aroused 



from his sleep by an importunate 
knocking at the door of his house, 
and on going to investigate he 
found the disturbance came from 
two men, who begged for shelter 
and help. One of them was the cap- 
tain of a steamer which had left St. 
John's a few hours previously with 
a crew of twenty-four men. They 
had not been long at sea when the 
gale began; and fearing that they 
might be wrecked on some un- 
known part of the coast, they tried 
in the midst of a blinding snowstorm, 
to enter Pouch's Cove. But alas! 
they missed the entrance; their ves- 
sel w^as driven on to the rocks, and 
quickly became a hopeless wreck. 

At the moment when the steamer 
struck, the captain, and two men , 
who happened to be with him on 
the bridge, jumped from where they 
stood on to a ledge of rock, and for 
the time, at least, were safe. Many 
of the crew were unable to save 
themselves and were drowned; but 
a few managed to follow the cap- 
tain's example, and gained a footing 
on another ledge of rock at some 
little distance. 

Though they were now out of im- 
minent danger, their position was 
still sufficiently terrifying. In utter 
darkness, a howling storm above 
them, a boiling sea beneath them, 
and clinging to a narrow ledge of 
rock, with an inaccessible cliff be- 



and the howling of the waves, their 
despairing cries reached the captain. 
For a time he listened and did noth- 
ing — it seemed so impossible that 
he could help them when his own 
condition was as hopeless as theirs. 
But at last he could bear it no 
longer; at least he must make an at- 
tempt to answer their appeal, and 
any risk to himself would be prefer- 
able to remaining inactive on that 
ledge of rock with the frantic cries 
of his men ringing in his ears. 

Bidding one of the sailors who 
were with him to follow if he could, 
he began to climb the cliff; and, 
at every tuft, gripping every bit of 
slipping, sliding, clinging, clutching 
stone that would give their torn fin- 
gers any support, the two men in 
that awful darkness dragged them- 
selves up the cliff, and at length, 
more dead than alive, reached its 
summit. Verily God must have 
guided and upheld them, or they 
never could have accomplished such 
a task. 

So it came that these two men 
stood at the door of Langmead's 
house on that terrible night of 
storm, and begged for help for 
themselves and the shipwrecked 
men on the ledge of the rock at the 
foot of the cliff. Food and shelter 
were gladly given them, and then 
Langmead set off to rouse the 
village. 



the Atlantic dash with wildest fury. 
It was on a shelf of this rock, near 
the foot, that the survivors of the 
wreck were lying. The opposite side 
of the gulch is less precipitous, ris- 
ing from the water in a succession 
of rocky ridges; and it was to one of 
these ridges that the captain and his 
two companions had jumped when 
they sprang from the bridge of the 
doomed steamer. 

Langmead had little difficulty in 
getting help from the village; and 
at one o'clock in the black darkness 
of that terrible morning the rescue 
party started for Horrid Gulch. 
They arrived first at the north side, 
and their familiarity with every 
ridge of that rocky bank enabled 
them without much difficulty to res- 
cue the man whom the captain and 
his companion had left behind when 
they started to seek for help. 

Heard Above the Tempest 



This done, the party crossed to 
the south of the gulch to rescue, if 
that were within human possibility, 
the despairing men whose cries they 
could plainly hear above the thun- 
derous roar of the tempest. By their 
cries alone were the little band of 
rescuers able to locate them, for in 
the pitch darkness they could see 
nothing. 

To these islanders, versed in all 

the arts of saving lives flung by the 

sea against their rocky 

S/» x"^ ^"^ m W ^ shores, it was quickly 

I r^ # ■ I I evident that there was 

asa or a oea-uirt Isle £f:-7i« 

"JL J to be lowered over the 

cliff 



tween them and any hope of rescue. 
What could they do? It was useless 
to shout for help, yet shout they 
did, as men in desperate straits 
usually do even if there be no like- 
lihood of their voices reaching any 
human ears. 
Above the shrieking of the wind 



About a mile and a-half to the 
north-east of Pouch Cove is a nar- 
row inlet known as Horrid Gulch; 
and never did any place better de- 
serve its name. The south side of 
this inlet is formed by a perpendic- 
ular wall of rock six hundred feet 
high, against which the waves of 



EXTOLLING THE SUBLIME COURAGE 
OF A HEROIC RACE 
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by a rope in 
order to reach the poor fellows 
huddled on their narrow ledge far 
below, and they would then have to 
be fastened to that rope and hauled 
up one at a time, the rescuer being, 
of course, the last to be drawn back 
to safety. 

It was an awful undertaking; to 
be dropped over that cliff edge into 
the yawning blackness below was 
an ordeal from which the bravest 
and stoutest heart might well shrink 
dismayed. But it was absolutely the 
(:Continued on page 11) 
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Changing the 
Changeless East 

Remarkable transformations wrought 

by modern civilization in historic 

Bible lands 



THERE was a time when travellers were wont 
to speak of the Changeless East. That term 
is now fast growing obsolescent. Particularly 
is this true of Bible lands which are of interest 
to multitudes the world over. 

For example, near the rushes on the bank of 
the Nile, where the infant child Moses was found 
in his tiny ark and offered to Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, many modern industries are now in evi- 
dence. Not far from the Mount of Olives young 
radio enthusiasts build windmills which gener- 
ate electricity to run their sets. In these days, 
too, mammoth flying boats hnking Europe and 
the Antipodes, alight on the Sea of Galilee for 
refuelling purposes. 

In all parts of the Holy Land One sees twen- 
tieth century innovations, and while representa- 
tives of archaeological societies are digging deep- 
ly into famous sites and continually finding 
proof of Bible history, the inhabitants are far 
more interested in electric refrigerators, motor- 
bus lines, automobile gadgets, radio news flashes, 
and oil refineries. 

This, however, does not mean to say that the 
East is all modern, or that its standards of living 
and civilization approach those of the occidental 
world. One may see flourishing modern cities, 
oil derricks and modern motor highways; but 
shepherds still throw stones from slings as they 
did in the days when David slew Goliath. Bed- 
ouins slay sheep to seal a vow and keep the 
covenants of bread and salt as they did in Abra- 
ham's day. Jews still pray at the Wailing Wall in 
Jerusalem as they did centuries ago. 

At one place near Cairo is an important Egyp- 
tian airport. Close by lie the ruins of On, where, 
according to tradition Mary and Joseph slent, 
after fleeing from Herod across Sinai with the 
child Jesus. Now, if a traveller wishes to drive 
his car ;owards Port Said and ferry across the 
Suez Canal, he can get to Jerusalem overnight in- 
stead of taking forty years to walk it as the 
Children of Israel did. Or he may take the air- 
line or railway in comfort, plus electric fans, 
shower-baths and good meals. 

To fully appreciate this journey one must be 
acquainted with Old Testament history. One 
passes through the land of Goshen where the 
Israelites slaved for Rameses along the lower 
Nile. Here it was Joseph interpreted the dreams 
of Pharaoh; here came the plagues of frogs and 
lice; and from this land of bondage Moses led 
God's chosen people. 

To-day electric or gasoline pumps operate 
where the Israelites drew water with ropes, 
automobile tires make tracks where the Phar- 
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WHERE JESUS TROD 

By Judge Harry Brokaw 

CAPERNAUM, we see thee as of yore, 
O city there within old Galilee, 
O town that rested close heside the 
sea! 
We seem to see thy buildings, streets, 
and more; 
Where once He chose to live, and 

he. 
And where He made the weary sinner 
free. 
These things imagination doth restore. 

Capernaum, thou art no more, we know. 
Because thy walls and ancient woods 

are gone. 
And every sign of thee has been effaced. 
Although thy walls are gone, from long 

ago 
Thy record lives for men to look upon, 
And in Christ's work thy story now is 

traced. 
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a o h s' chariots '°^^^s ;'^'^%'. now- 

rumbled, and British ^"^^ ■ 

or American archaeologists 
uncover palaces which the Children of Israel 
probably helped to build. 

The desolate wilderness of Sinai also belongs 
to Egypt. It is still holy ground. One may cross 
the Red .Sea where it parted to let the Israelites 
walk through; one may follow the reputed trail 
to the hillside where tiiey set up the golden calf, 
or to the mount high up on which Moses received 
the Ten Commandments. 

Nowadays, one observes manganese mines, an 
abandoned olsservatory and mile after mile of 
wire netting to assist motorists over the shifting 
sands. Otherwise, this district is the same as 
when the Children of Israel traversed it, 

Gaza, on the coast of Palestine, is the first 
sizable town one strikes travelling north. Here 
Delilah cut Samson's hair and Samson pulled 
down the piUars of the temple. Armies from As- 
syrian times to those of the World War have be- 
seiged this ancient town for nearly 3,500 years 
and to-day it is almost in ruins. One strange 
phenomenon to be seen is the annual invasion 
of myriads of quail which migrate from Europe, 
flying over the Mediterranean Sea. 

A recent visitor says: "I watched the quail ar- 
rive. Arabs storetched a net along the sand dunes 
early one morning, and then hid themselves. The 
tired quail came floundering in and before long 
the Arabs were loading thousands on camels for 
market. Many were shipped to England alive." 

Tel Aviv, near ancient Jaffa, is the world's new- 
est and most modern city, A few years ago only 
sand hills formed this site. Now it is a neon-lit 
seaside city with all the modern activities of 
New York or London. 

Jerusalem also has gone ahead by leaps and 
boimds, and even during the present state of un- 
rest the building of new houses and industries 
has lagged but little.' Outside the venerable walls 
of the old city a new city swiftly rises, and both 
Jews and Arabs in keen competition are erecting 
modern homes, new stores, and installing all 



kinds of up-to- 
date conveniences. It is, in 
fact, a new Jerusalem. Pilgrims, 
however, still visit the ancient part of the 
city by the tens of thousands. Jerusalem has 
been visited by more pilgrims than any other 
town on the face of the earth. 

On the adjacent Mount of Olives arises the 
new Hebrew University containing a world- 
famous Jewish library. But robbers still infest 
the lonely road proceeding east through barren 
hills to Jericho. On the way, one passes the Good 
Samaritan Inn, where legend says Christ told 
His incomparable parable. Near the place where 
ravens fed Elijah is a great monastery perched 
on the edge of a canyon and even here may be 
seen signs of modern activities. 

At Jericho, near the bungalows of winter 
residents, airplanes rise from an airport, even as 
long ago Elijah ascended in a chariot of fire. 
Past the city is the Jordan Valley, through 
which this historic stream flows into the Dead 
Sea twelve hundred and eighty-six feet below 
sea level, the lowest spot on the earth. Here are 
situated up-to-date chemical factories which ex- 
tract incredibly valuable chemicals from the 
water. Signboards on the lake shore in Arabic, 
Hebrew, and English, warn swimmers not to get 
the caustic Dead Sea water in their eyes or 
mouths. Fish from the Jordan River sometimes 
venture into the Dead Sea arid choke to death. 
At the south end are huge salt works and some 
oddly shaped salt formations. One column, ac- 
cording to local tradition, is Lot's wife who 
"turned to a pillar of salt" when she looked back 
to watch the ruin of Sodom and Gomorrah, One 
may still see signs of old volcanoes, grim re- 
minders of that far-off conflagration. 

Along the Jordan one may ford the river 
(Continued on page 10} 
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S I Open the newspaper 
each morning and he- 
come acquainted with 
varied and dramatic 
events throughout a 
rapidly changing 
world, my heart is 
moved to a prayerful 
solicitude on behalf of our beloved 
Army, laboring in the forefront of a 
troubled situation, and especially those 
Officers and Soldiers 
whose hves and homes 
are directly affected by 
the uncertainties of these 
fateful days. 

Easter is the season 
when Life and Death, 
Hopes and Fears, Cour- 
age and Cowardice battle 
for mastery over the be- 
ing of man. There is de- 
feat, there is victory, and 
each impresses the im- 
agination with a monu- 
ment characteristic of its 
meaning. Above the cloud- 
ed horizon rise two land- 
marks, conspicuous to the 
vision of all who have 
eyes to see the signifi- 
cance of history in the 
making. 

The landmarks are sep- 
ulchres and each sepul- 
chre is a contrast to the 
other. We see the sepul- 
chre of an ordered civil- 
ization that is becoming 
something other than it 
has been. We see the Sep- 
ulchre of the Christ Who 
is the same, yesterday, to- 
day and forever. 

Amid wars and nmiors 
of war, men gather 
around the Sepulchre of 
Civilization, and their 
hearts, as the Saviour 
foretold, fail them for 
fear. Countless millions of 
weary eyes, gloomy with 
dread or blinded by tears, 
gaze into the dartoaess of grim disillus- 
ionment. Imagination is obsessed by the 
uncertain shape of things to come— 
fate determined by force— terror stealr 
ing like a shadow over the homes of th^ 
people. 

They who hve without God in. the 
world, are learning by experience that 
they also live without hope. To what- 
ever side they turn, they see the de- 
struction of that in which they had pu,t 
their trust, by the tragic misuse of 



those immense material resources 
which a God-given science liberates, not 
for the destruction of man's habitation, 
but as a developing evidence of a 
Father's continuous blessing. Many 
have arrived, as they think, at the end 
of their universe, and can see nothing 
ahead of them but an impenetrable 
void. 

The Sepulchre of Civilization into 
which mankind gazes is filled to over- 
flowing. Much of the past with which 
we used to be familiar, has been buried 
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therein, "rhrpnes have vanished into 
that sepulchre. Parliaments have been 
driven headlong into that sepulchre. 
Churches contribute of treasure and 
tradition to the wreckage accumulated 
within that sepulchre. Wealth that 
seemed to be secure from vicissitudes, 
lives that seemed to be safe from vio- 
lence, hberiies that seemed to be en- 
trenched against tyranny, rights that 
seemed to be guaranteed against en- 
croachment, laws that seemed to be ac- 



cepted by the citizens, have been 
thrown into the sepulchre as debris of 
no longer any account. 

As Salvationists, entrusted with the 
inestimable privilege and world-wide 
responsibility of making known the 
Gospel of the Grace of God to all 
people, we take casual or light-hearted 
view of this apocalyptic situation. We 
also are realists who dare to gaze into 
the dim mysteries of the overflovsdng 
sepulchre. We realize how much of 
value to the human race — good faith, 
reverence, justice, kindli- 
ness, art, literature, free- 
dom — has disappeared 
for the time being into 
the depths of calamity. 

But we have the faith 
to turn from the Sepul- 
chre of Civilization, what- 
ever it may contain, to 
the Sepulchre of Christ. 
Here also is a rock-hewn 
catacomb that enshrined 
the darkness of sorrow 
and suffering, the hopes 
of thousands of years. 
But the darkness is trans- 
formed into light and the 
light shines forth as the 
Light of the World. This 
sepulchre is empty of all 
save angels, and these 
messengers from the 
Eternal say unto all who 
will listen — He is not 
here. He is risen. There is 
no death for the Love of 
God incarnate in the Per- 
son of the Crucified. 

Parties and political 
theories may crumple im- 
der the stress and strain 
of the twentieth century. 
Armies may overwhelm 
one another. Ships may be 
sunk on the high seas. 
But Christ the Lord, tri- 
lunphant over hatred, 
prejudice, torture and 
death on the Cross of 
Shame, is abroad in th^ 
world that heeds Him so 
desperately. The Heaven 
of heavens cannot withhold His pres- 
ence from the highways;, and by-ways 
of man; nor can Hell. 

Critical historians question the mir- 
acles of Jesus and challenge His divine 
claims. But there is one miracle and 
one vindication of His claim that trans- 
cends all questions and every challenge. 
History cannot be written unless it in- 
cludes the Resurrection. If men so cow- 
ardly that they forsook and fled from 
their best Friend in His hour of danger, 
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cepted by the citizens, have been 
thrown into the sepulchre as debris of 
no longer any account. 

As Salvationists, entrusted with the 
inestimable privilege and world-wide 
responsibility of making known the 
Gospel of the Grace of God to all 
people, we take casual or light-hearted 
view of this apocalyptic situation. We 
also are reahsts who dare to gaze into 
the dim mysteries of the overflowing 
sepulchre. We realize how much of 
value to the human race — good faith, 
reverence, justice, kindli- 
ness, art, literature, free- 
dom — has disappeared 
for the time being into 
the depths of calamity. 

But we have the faith 
to turn from the Sepul- 
chre of Civilization, what- 
ever it may contain, to 
the Sepulchre of Christ. 
Here also is a rock-hewn 
catacomb that enshrined 
the darkness of sorrow 
and suffering, the hopes 
of thousands of years. 
But the darkness is trans- 
formed into Ught and the 
light shines forth as the 
Light of the World. This 
sepulchre is empty of all 
save angels, and these 
messengers from the 
Eternal say unto all who 
will listen — He is not 
here. He is risen. There is 
no death for the Love of 
God incarnate in the Per- 
son of the Crucified. 

Parties and political 
theories may crumple un- 
der the stress and strain 
of the twentieth century. 
Armies may overwhelm 
one another. Ships may be 
sunk on the high seas. 
But Christ the Lord, tri- 
umphant over hatred, 
prejudice, torture and 
death on the Cross of 
Shame, is abroad in th^ 
world that needs Him so 
desperatt^ly. The Heaven 
of heavens cannot withhold His pres- 
ence from the highways;, and by-ways 
of man; nor can Hell. 

Critical historians question the mir- 
acles of Jesus and chaUehge His divine 
claims. But there is one miracle and 
one vindication of His claim that trans- 
cends aU questions and every challenge. 
History cannot be written unless it in- 
dludes the Resurrection. If men so cow- 
ardly that they forsook and fled from 
their best Friend in His hour of danger, 
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became so brave that they faced the 
horrors of pubhc martyrdom, it was 
because something happened. They had 
seen the Empty Tomb. If they trans- 
formed a declining and falling Roman 
Empire into a Christendom greater 
than the Roman Empire had even been, 
it was because they had seen the Empty 
Tomb. They who to-day see the Empty 
Tomb, are fellow workers with the 
Risen Christ in Whom alone civilization 
can rise from the dead. 

Pessimists have dedicated this 
Easter in advance to catastrophic up- 
heavals. It is to be, they say, a rendez- 
vous, not with Life but with Death. 
Salvationists are not immune to the 
anxieties of the world around them but, 
in Christ, they are delivered from the 



temptation to alarm. We earnestly be- 
seech the God of all mercy that He may 
extend His day of gracious forbearance 
with an obstinate world that has still to 
be won for the Prince of Peace. But 
wherever we may have our dwelling 
and under whatever circumstances we 
may dwell there, God is our refuge and 
strength. We shall not be moved. 

It might be suppposed that, in days 
when shadows lengthen, my own mind 
would be environed by moving memor- 
ies of the past. How long and how ar- 
duous have been the endeavors of The 
Salvation Army to promote the King- 
dom of God in the hearts and homes of 
the countless milUons for whose Salva- 
tion from sin and emancipation from 
sin's dire results, Christ died and rose 
again from the Dead. 

The Past of The Army, as a shrine 
of experience and achievement, inspires 
a host of sacred recollections, and the 
Present is the offspring of the Past. As 
I contemplate our growing Army, with 
its tens of thousands of OfScers and 
Soldiers throughout the world, I can- 
not but thank God again and again, 
that, in His wisdom, mercy and power, 
He raised up this beacon of light in 
dark places, this fortress of hope amid 
the wilderness of despair, this witness 
for truth among shams and hypocrisies, 
this comradeship of service in society, 
too often engrossed in the selfish crav- 
ing for material satisfaction. I look 
upon this modern miracle and I say to 
myself, God did it. 

But if I am to describe the Past of 
The Salvation Army as a sepulchre, I 
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THE ARMY FOUNDER'S PRAYER 

Offered in the Holy Land at the time of his passing visit 

in 1905: 



HAT shall we say to Thee, Lord, 
as we kiieel upon this sacred spot. 



^^ from which Thou didst ascend to 
Heaven, having completed the wgrk which 
Thy Father gavest Thee to do? 

"We have come jrom afar, guided by Thy 
Spirit, O Lord! Thy light shone into our 
hearts years ago. We have followed Thee, 
and in Thy Providence Thou hast brought us 
to this Holy Land. We present ourselves 
again to Thee so that we may give some 
practical exhibition . of the love we bear 
Thee Thou didst come down jrom Glory 
to the lowly manger for our sake. Oh, 
give us a deluge of the spirit which 
prompted Thee to offer Thyself for our 
Salvation! 
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"We were not permitted to behold Thee 
in the flesh, nor share in the blessings Thou 
didst bestow when Thou didst travel these 
hallowed hills and valleys, but we share in 
the blessings Thou didst purchase for us with 
Thine own body on the tree. And here, on 
this sacred ground, we renew our alliance 
with Thee. Our lives are Thine. Our friends, 
our families, our strength, our time, our in- 
fluence, all, all are Thine. We lay them 
afresh at Thy feet. Help us to do Thy will 
in all things, for Thou hast loved us and 
washed us from our sins in Thine own Blood. 
We pray for a fuller measure of that spirit 
which Thou didst possess, that we may live 
and fight and suffer for the Salvation of all 
men everywhere. Amen." 



'He is not here, 
but is risen 1" 
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temptation to alarm. We earnestly be- 
seech the God of all mercy that He may 
extend His day of gracious forbearance 
with an obstinate world that has still to 
be won for the Prince of Peace. But 
wherever we may have our dwelling 
and under whatever circumstances we 
may dwell there, God is our refuge and 
strength. We shall not be moved. 

It might be suppposed that, in days 
when shadows lengthen, my own mind 
would be environed by moving memor- 
ies of the past, How long and how ar- 
duous have been the endeavors of The 
Salvation Army to promote the King- 
dom of God in the hearts and homes of 
the countless millions for whose Salva- 
tion from sin and emancipation from 
sin's dire results, Christ died and rose 
again from the Dead. 

The Past of The Army, as a shrine 
of experience and achievement, inspires 
a host of sacred recollections, and the 
Present is the offspring of the Past. As 
I contemplate our growing Army, with 
its tens of thousands of Oificers and 
Soldiers throughout the world, I can- 
not but thank God again and again, 
that, in His wisdom, mercy and power, 
He raised up this beacon of light in 
dark places, this fortress of hope amid 
the wilderness of despair, this witness 
for truth among shams and hypocrisies, 
this comradeship of service in society, 
too often engrossed in the selfish crav- 
ing for material satisfaction. I look 
upon this modern miracle and I say to 
myself, God did it. 

But if I am to describe the Past of 
The Salvation Army as a sepulchre, I 
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reply, "It is empty. The Army is not 
here. It has arisen and gone hence." 
Into the Future, The Army marches on- 
wards, and will not be denied. Nor is it 
of our own future alone that we are 
thinking. We claim the Future of the 
world itself for Christ. The Future is on 
His side because the Future leads to the 
only Kingdom that can be an everlast- 
ing Kingdom — ^the Kingdom over which 
He reigns. 

Some have denied that The Salva- 
tion Army has a future. They admit to 
one another that The Army has "done 
good." Darkest London rallied to the 
Blood and Fire Flag. Criminal tribes in 
India followed the Flag to ordered 
society. The eyes of lepers glow with 
exultant victory over dreadful disease 
.as they look up to the Flag. And the 
Flag is enfolded around the multitudes 
of men and women who find therein the 
self-respect that they had lost. 

But it is contended that The Army 
has been an organization devised to 
meet special emergencies which, we are 
asked to believe, do not last forever. 
We are assured that there is more edu- 
cation than in former days, a more 
equitable distribution of wealth, better 
housing and a more scientific treatment 
of the body that has lengthened the 
span of life by many years. An enlight- 
ened generation has arisen that no 
longer needs what The Army stands 
for. 



In the light of events, this unspirit- 
ual optimism wears a faded and out- 
worn aspect. The idea that, amid disor- 
ders and endeavors to prevent disorder. 
The Salvation Army has no message to 
deliver and no work to do, is fantastic. 
Whatever may have been emergencies 
in the past, there is no doubt as to 
emergencies in the present. The whole 
world has become an emergency for 
which Salvation is the only remedy. 

Words fail me to express my sense 
of what our beloved Army, raising its 
Flag above a seething confusion within 
and among nations, is called upon to be 
at this momentous epoch in the history 
of mankind. There is so much to be 
dared, so much to be done, that only in 
the Spirit of Power and Wisdom can we 
advance to the outposts of duty where 
Christ alone can save the lost. My 
whole being at this time is lifted up in 
prayer for the future of The Salvation 
Army^ — ^that future which embraces 
eternity as well as time — ^that future 
which I shall share forever with the re- 
deemed of the Lord, whether they dwell 
in earthly tabernacles or in heavenly 
places with Christ. May the Love of 
God be richly shed abroad in every 
heart and overflow the sepulchres with 
the River of Water of Life — the 
streams that make glad the City of 
God. 



"We were not permitted to behold Thee 
in the flesh, nor share in the blessings Thou 
itJidst bestow when Thou didst travel these 
hallowed hills and valleys, but we share in 
the blessings Thou didst purchase for us with 
Thine own body on the tree. And here, on 
this sacred ground, we renew our alliance 
with Thee. Our lives are Thine. Our friends, 
our families, our strength, our time, our in- 
fluence, all, all are Thine. We lay them 
afresh at Thy feet. Help us to do Thy will 
in all things, for Thou hast loved us and 
washed us from our sins in Thine own Blood. 
We pray for a fuller measure of that spirit 
which Thou didst possess, that we may live 
and fight and suffer for the Salvation of all 
men everywhere. Amen." 



"He is not here, 
but is risen!" 
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THE WAR CRY 



IN a previous issue of The War 
Cry — a Christmas number — it 
was our privilege to write of 
some perfectly jolly Christmases 
which we spent in different "houses 
of pain," and the article brought 
in a number of letters. So we de- 
cided to continue these experi- 
ences — this time at Eastertide. 

Does any reader happen to re- 
member one of the doctors we men- 
tioned on the last occasion — a 
slim bit of a dark-eyed, dark- 
haired lad, clever as they make 
them, and dearly loved? Well, 
we've since found out that he is no 
less a personage than the younger 
brother — he is now very well- 
known on his own account — of Can- 
ada's famous Doctor Dafoe. Actu- 
ally! 

And now to our subject We were 
sick — oh! so sick, and at last the 
kind, cheery doctor who was phy- 
sician to the hotel where we 
worked, said we just could not stay 
all on our lonesome in our little 
room. Oh! how frightened we were! 
But he promised to come and see us 
every day; and, presently we were 
wrapped in big red blankets and 
carried to the cot in a waiting am- 
bulance, our fellow - employees 
crowding around the doorway as we 
rumbled away to the hospital. On 
the way, the old cobblestones jolted 
the "air" out of our pillow, but we 
were far too terrified to call the 
attendants. 

Soon, however, we were safely 
tucked into a snowy, cosy bed, in 
the brightest of small wards; and 
the head nurse came along to fill in 
our "card." 

We got along swimmingly until 
she asked how we got there. 

Stupidly we repeated her ques- 
tion, so she said, "Did you 'walk'?" 
"Oh! Why, we came in the ambu- 
lance." "The 'police' ambulance?" 
"No! — the hospital ambulance" 
"But the hospital has none. You 
must have come in the police ambu- 
lance." Indignation filled us, and 
sitting bolt-upright we retorted, 
"We did not come in the Black 
Maria!" 

We never heard the last, of it. But 
it wasn't funny to us. The police 
ambulance— fancy! We'd have been 
even more frightened than we were 
had we known that. 

A Slight Mishap 

Soon we got over our fears; days 
went swiftly by, and we found we 
were able to share in the doings of 
the ward. One day something hap- 
pened to cause a hearty laugh all 
round; and "only" those on the in- 
side know just how many things 
there are to laugh at in hospitals. 
Anyway, in the excitement the ador- 
able but plump nurse who was 
tending us, sat down suddenly, right 
on our wee pot of shamrock! We 
only laughed the more! — and she 
got us another pot. 

Then came a quiet day; subdued 
footfalls; a more than Sabbath hush. 
And then, on Saturday afternoon, 
our nurse rushed in with a parcel 
for us; a box big enough, and 
deep enough, to hold a big, big cake. 

But we weren't allowed to have 
cake! Oh! what could it be? The 
other two patients sat up in their 
beds, and at last we got that box 
opened — and o-o-oh! — "violets!" 
Bunches and bunches and bunches 
and bunches of them. 

We cried from sheer delight. Oh! 
the dear fragrance, the exquisite 
beauty of them. We were the most 
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popular patients in the hospital that 
Easter! 

We gave some to our fellow- 
patients and sent some to the other 
wards; and still we had a great 
bowlful, shining in the sunlight and 
bringing new glories out of the soft 
green walls, and snowy fittings. 

And the lovely card! We have it 
yet: a great big one inscribed: 

These Easter violets extend 

To you, best wishes froTn a friend. 

And may all happiness attend 

You on this Easter Morn. 

Dear card; dear, dear friend. She 
has long since gone Home. But we 
got rapidly better; and one fine day 
we pulled open the door of the 
big clothes closet, and put on our 
clothes; and packed up to go home. 

We had quite a time with our gar- 
ments! We'd lost eleven pounds in 
weight; but we had been very ill. 
and still felt so "tender." But we 
said "good-bye" all round and 
bravely sallied forth. Dear hospital; 
dear patients; dear kind nurses. 

We did not know it then, but later 
we were to spend many, many hours 
in the very next ward, visiting a 
loved friend whose long weeks 
there were but the prelude to years 
of illness. 

Those Polished Floors! 

What fun we had, sitting beside 
her bed, falling "under" it, when the 
gleaming floors were newly polish- 
ed! She, too, has left us; and this 
Eastertide will be her first in the 
Land of the Resurrection. 



Well, we didn't go home in the 
ambulance. Not we! Once was 
enough. 

Would you believe it? the next 
year we just got out of another hos- 
pital on St. Patrick's Day — and the 
next, we were in yet another of 
them, in what must surely be "the" 
noisiest place in the world — the 
heart of New York City! 

So far as we are concerned, anyone 
who wants "lil old Noo Yawk" can 
have it. "We" don't want it! But 
we had some fine times, none-the- 
less. 

Christmas, St.. Valentine's Day, 
St. Patrick's Day; and here was 
Easter coming along again! There'd 
be no flowers from our friend of 
former days, for in far-off Toronto, 
she daily expected to get word that 
we were safely with friends in 
Massachusetts. 

She had sent a friend who was 
visiting New York at Christmas- 
tide, with lovely roses for us; but 
not now. Oh, well! we'd soon be out, 
so why be downcast. 

An Armful of Daffodils 

And then, on Easter morning 
there came a big armful of the love- 
liest daffy- do wn-dillies — such beau- 
ties. Once more we were the joy of 
the ward! Now wait while we tell 
you a lovely little story. 

We had just arrived in New York, 
and were staying at a lodge. One 
day we found we had a Canadian 
two-dollar bill, and were told of a 
place where we could change it. 



MONA OF THE MOUNTAINS 



(Continued from page 3) 



hotel, situated on the main 
street which sloped gently to the 
steamer docks. The girl suddenly 
plucked at her companion's sleeve, 
and gave an exclamation of sur- 
prise. In front of a large building 
that did duty as a town hall, a 
crowd stood" listening with evident 
interest to a vocal duet sung by two 
uniformed young women, one of 
whom expertly strummed a guitar. 
A grey-haired Sergeant gripped a 
fluttering flag, and a number of 
happy-faced supporters, some of 
whom were recent converts, com- 
pleted the personnel of the group. 

"Located them sooner than we 
reckoned on," ejaculated Huron. 
"Here are the actual folks we are 
trailing. Let's join the crowd and see 
what's going on." He beckoned to 
Moria who, nothing loath, quickened 
her pace at his side. 

Thus did the simple - hearted 
naountain-dwellers find themselves 
listening with deep interest to some- 
thing that was being said by one of 
the singers during a break in their 
song. "Mona was fascinated; she felt 
that the speaker was addressing her 
remarks to her personally, and no 
one else was near. She caught a 
vision of another lakeside Speaker 
and He seemed to be indicating a 
misty throng of anxious- visaged 
i^en, women and children, and mur- 
muring "Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me." 

The Salvation lassie's countenance 
glowed with the fervency of her 



message, and she was inspired to 
supplement her appeal with a re- 
quest for immediate decisions. "The 
Master recruited His followers un- 
der the open skies," she said. "What 
more appropriate place could sur- 
renders for Him take place than 
this. If His Spirit has touched your 
heart, I invite you to witness to that 
fact, as my comrades sing a verse 
of a consecration hymn." 

Mona stood as one transfixed. 
But only for a moment or so. Timid- 
ly, but not irresolutely, she stepped 
forward, her hand half-raised. She 
was entirely oblivious of the curious 
but sympathetic throng of specta- 
tors. She was conscious only of be- 
ing obedient to a great inward urge. 

As an officer-nurse, five years 
later, Mona had cause to recall that 
m9mentous occasion, the kindly 
hospitality of the little Salvationist 
band of warriors, and the earnest 
counsel given her by the grave-eyed 
woman-Captain, for she stood by 
the bedside of her father's old 
friend who had so faithfully carried 
out the trust imposed upon him. 
Helpful she had been as a daugh- 
ter and skilled attendant, and now 
she could do little more, save to 
watch and pray. 

Victim of a forest fire which had 
swept the district, he had fought to 
the last with other gallant woods- 
men, but a blazing cedar had crash- 
ed on his devoted head, causing 
fatal burns. He died some days 
later, peaceful of heart, trying hard 
to smile — in Mona's comforting 
arms. 
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(This was in war-time). So off we 
set; but Lexington Avenue might as 
well have been in Jericho— we just 
couldn't find it. Came along a nice 
young woman; so we asked her, and 
she was going right past the place. 

As we walked, she asked the 
why and the wherefore of our pres- 
ence in a strange land; and we, in 
return, learned that she was a 
Scotswoman, recently from London, 
England. Visiting hours were awk- 
ward for a parlor-maid, as she was; 
but whenever we had an opera- 
tion — we had four — she would be 
along to see how we were; and on 
this Easter morning we were revel- 
ling in this last generous gift from 
her. 

We later went to see her in the 
lovely apartments where her em- 
ployer lived; but she didn't like 
the hustling city, either; and before 
we went back to Toronto, she had 
gone back to England. 

Hospital Eastertides! What times 
of gladness they were; because of 
the love and goodness of doctors, 
and nurses, and patients, and 
friends. 

The years have held much since 
then — change; loss, pain and suffer- 
ing; grief and sorrow; and many, 
many joys;, but always will there be 
sunshiny memories of Easter in 
hospital. 



Chansing the 

Changeless East 

(Continued from page 7) 
where the Israelites crossed. Up- 
stream is a large hydro -electric 
plant, from which steel towers carry 
power lines across Palestine. 

At Nablus some of the original 
Samaritans still survive and here 
fine olive soap is manufactured. 

Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee, is 
now a modem pleasure resort where 
motor busloads of vacationists enjoy 
themselves .daily and watch the 
flying-boats which rest on the water. 
Not far from here Christ preached, 
healed the sick, walked on the 
water, raised the dead, and told his 
fishermen disciples where to cast 
their nets. It was here, too, that 
Christ calmed the tempest. Sudden 
tempests still arise; so sudden that 
they menace even modern craft. 

Following the great oil pipe-line 
which spans Palestine, one comes to 
a crude new dam, which spans the 
ancient Euphrates. Canals from it 
irrigate the old Garden of Eden. 
To-day railway trains rumble 
through the Garden, past the site of 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, to 
old Damascus, 
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Jesus said: "I am the Resurrection and the Life: he that - 
helieveth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall helive^* 
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OTHER is dead!" 



Jvl' Tulips, hyacinth, and fresh 

*'* grass, splashed with vernal 
color, were at . that moment color- 
less to Byron Clark. His spare, 
gaunt frame, as he stood in the tiny 
garden behind the homestead, was 
bent under an ih visible burden. His 
face, usually cheerful and attrac- 
tive, was streaked with haggard 
lines of grief. His eyes were lustre- 
less and cold as Arctic snows. They 
mirrored an icy horror that was 
shivering deep within him. 

His mother's passing had been ex- 
pected, but the actual separation 
was a paralyzing blow. Five min- 
utes before there had been life and 
hope. Now, "Mother is dead!" In- 
stinctively his eyes lifted from the 
flowering hedgerows to the window 
above, l^om that window sparkling 
eyes — eyes that had always loved 
the beauty of life — ^had countless 
tirnes peered down at him. Now 
there Y^as'no laughing eyes looking 
at hini, only a sombre green blind; a 
green that looked strangely dead 
compared with the new shoots of 
grass at his feet. 

Slowly he walked to the nonde- 
script barn where years before he 
had played exciting games with his 
chums. His heels crunched the rub- 
ble of the driveway as he walked. 
"Mother, dead! Mother . . . dead!" 
The words were bothersome para- 
sites fastened to his muddled brain. 
Try as he might there was no avoid- 
ing them or their import. Through 
the radio of his mind the words 
were constantly droning, in the 
saime lifeless tone as the local 
police despatcher, "Calling all cars." 
Only now the words were changed, 
and subconsciousness was saying, 
"Mother is dead!" 

Shocked Into a Coma 

Within an arm's length of the barn 
he stopped, as throiigh tiie driveway 
gate came the town- undertaker, in- 
vested with professional sympathy; 
He approached and extended his 
hand. There were "details" to be ar- 
ranged, the time of the funeral serv- 
ice, the pall-bearers, the plot, and a 
hundred etceteras. Byron answered 
methodically, automatically. The 
undertaker was an old friend; 
everything would be well arranged. 

The day passed slowly like a bad 
dream. There were faces that ap- 
peared hazily for a moment in his 
line of vision and voices that said 
faintly "So sorry" or something to 
IJiat effect. Then the sight and sound 
would vanish and all would be as 
before — alone in the garden with 
tlie drawn green blind screening 
the window-pane above. 

He had heard of soldiers during 
the Great War wanting to get to 
"Blighty" holding their arms under 
freezing cold water until feeling 
disappeared. When they caane before 
the medical officer their arms would 
appear paralyzed and even needle 
pricks would fail to excite response. 
His mind was like that he mused, 
cold, numbed, shocked into a coma. 
There was only one message his 
sensory nerves would transmit. 



Three words that brimmed with 
tragedy. They were as insistent as 
the trip-hammer at the factory, as 
monotonous as the rhythmic click- 
clack of the train wheels, "Mother is 
dead!" 

Byron's mother died on Friday. 
Not until the next day did he know 
it had been Good Friday. But the 
adjective, he thought, was untrue. 
For of all Fridays he had lived, that 
had been the worsts That there had 
been a Friday on which the Tragedy 
of the Ages had fallen and from 
which historic event had sprung the 
eternal salvation of mankind did 
not occur to him. 

On Sunday — ^Easter Sunday — ^the 
funeral procession moved from the 
silent homestead, and wended its 
slow way down the tree-lined ave- 
nue where overhanging boughs and 
fresh foliage entwined in a leafy 
canopy through which fugitive 
gleams of sunshine danced brightly. 
At the cemetery all was restful. Old 
friends, hatless men, and sympath- 
etic women stood by the grave. 
They had lost a friend and were 
genuinely sorry. But he, Byron 
thought poignantly, had lost a 
mother. With that thought he rea- 
lized that something priceless had 
died within him during the past two 
or three days, and that a feeling of 
antagonism had started to live. 

Evening shadows deepened about 
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the home as Byron sought to escape 
his grief and hurriedly left the 
house for a walk. For almost an 
hour he trod the streets of the town, 
each of which were familiar and as- 
sociated with a thousand memories 
of happy days. He was turning to- 
ward home when the sound of sing- 
ing reached him. So hearty were the 
tones that he was compelled to lis- 
ten. He could not distinguish all the 
words but two words like a grand 
motif sounded clearly above the 
others . . . "He lives!" The thought 
of life, when he so recently had 
been in the atmosphere of death, 
jarred Byron violently. If anyone 
had a right to live it was his mother, 
and surely there could have been 
none better than she. 

Vague curiosity prompted him to 
enter the tiny building, and to slip 
into a back seat. Glancing about he 
realized he was in a Salvation Army 
Citadel and that a meeting was in 
progress. The singing ended and a 
young man in uniform stood at the 
rostrum and began to speak. 

"For forty centuries men and 
women have marched with the pas- 
sage of time into the grave, and of 
all those millions not one ever came 
back of his own volition. Not until 
Jesus Christ rose again (the event 
we commemorate to-day) was the 
power of sin, death and the grave 
Conquered. He arose! The tomb's 



SAGA OF A SEA-GIRT ISLE 



(Continued 
only chance for the poor fellows ly- 
ing far below. Either that, or they 
must perish miserably. There was 
no other way to save them. Would 
anyone volunteer? 

Yes; even for such a terrible un- 
dertaking as this, for the sake of 
saving human lives, a volunteer 
could be found. Alfred Moore was 
willing to make an effort to save 
those sailors. In a minute a stout 
rope was fastened round him, and 
and the perilous descent began. But 
alas! the overhanging nature of the 
cliff made it impossible in the dark- 
ness to proceed, and, all unwillingly, 
the brave fellow had to submit to 
be drawn back. 

But a Newfoundlander, like others 
of his race, is not easily daunted 
when life is at stake. Three times 
the intrepid man was swung over 
in the darkness, and as many times 
drawn back again. Yet a fourth 
time he attempted the terrible des- 
cent, and on this occasion was so 
far successful as to manage to reach 
a ledge of rock immediately above 
that on which the men were stand- 
ing. 

Then some of his friends up 
above, emboldened by his success, 
and guided by his rope, followed 
him over the cliff edge, and took up 
positions at varying distances be- 
tween him and the top, so that they 
might be at hand to giv^ help if it 
were required. On the isummit of 
the cliff, guarding the end of the 
rope which was securely fastened to 
a tree trunk, stood Langmead. 

Some idea of the height of the 
cliff, and the terribly dangerous na- 
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ture of the rescuers' work, may be 
gathered from the fact that eighty- 
five fathoms of rope dangled above 
the head of Alfred Moore as he 
stood, on the ledge of rock. 

From where he was standing, 
Moore could discern the poor crea- 
tures whom he had risked his life 
to save, standing on a rock about one 
hundred feet beneath him. Twice he 
threw a hand line down to them, 
but they were unable to grasp it. 
The third time, however, they man- 
aged to seize it. Then a stout rope 
was sent down. This was fastened 
to the waist of one of them; and 
Moore, began to haul carefully. At 
length he had the satisfaction of 
drawing the men he had rescued on 
to the ledge beside him. Then he 
untied the rope, and secured the 
man to the line by which he had 
himself descended from the top of 
the cliff. At a given signal the men 
above began to pull; and very soon 
the poor fellow was lying safe at 
least from the sea, on the spot 
where Langmead stood. 

Meantime Moore had sent down 
his life-saving rope again to the men 
below hirh, and another of the im- 
perilled sailors was drawn in safety 
to the top of the cliff. This proce- 
dure was repeated until all the poor 
fellows on the ledge of the rock- 
nine in all — had been saved by Al- 
fred Moore and his companions. 

Truly theirs was a remarkable 
achievement^ and one which, even 
on an island where deeds of daring 
are as common as the need for them 
is frequent, is talked of and remem- 
bered to this day. 



cold grasp had been loosened, the 
bands of death were snapped. Be- 
cause Christ liveg all mankind may 
live. Those who trust Him and claim 
Him are marching onward, not to 
the unknown, but to the known, not 
to corruption but to incorruption, 
not to death but to Everlasting Life. 

"If there is one without Christ in 
this meeting to-night, that person is 
without Life and is in a sorry condi- 
tion. But for you there is a cheering 
word: 

Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing 
ones. 
And he ye glad of heart, 

For Calvary and Easter Dxiy — 

Earth's saddest day and gladdest 

day — 
•• Were just one day apart." 
The pointed message ended. The 
little congregation bowed to pray. 
Some knelt on the bare boards. 
There could be no doubt that Christ 
was alive for a woman Salvationist 
was talking- to Him, intimately, 
praying for any in the audience who 
were not alive in Christ, that they 
might from that moment resolve to 
march with Him to a new, magnifi- 
cent, creative spiritual life. 

Byron felt a strange and uncon- 
trollable urge, such as ': wells' up 
within a man about to do something 
vital and importants It was defined 
for him in the next moment as the 
officer's voice reached him. "A cru- 
cifixion precedes every resurrection. 
Selflessness, sacrifice and service 
are the conditions of salvation. It is 
only by death to self that we can 
find Life in Christ!" 

Through waves of emotion By- 
ron's thoughts turned to his mother. 
He thought of her triumphant and 
serene life. The cause of that vi- 
brant life was dawning on him — she 
had discovered that to live fully and 
satisfactorily one must live in 
Christ. 

A Spiritual Resnrrectioja 

He was surprised to find that hot 
tears were coursing down his cheeks 
and falling on his clasped hands. Was 
the passing of his mother-r-his sad- 
dest day — but a prelude to a spirit- 
ual resurrection — his gladdest day. 
With his head bent on his chest and 
his eyes misty with tears he walked 
to the front of the little haU .and 
knelt sobbing at a chair. 

Moonlight wrapped the old home- 
stead with a silvery glow when he 
returned later in the evening. 
Calmly he reviewed the events of 
the past three days in which his soul 
had run the gamut of emotion from 
dismal despair to superlative happi- 
ness. -Had anyone been near when 
the last light in the home was ex- 
tinguished Byron's voice would 
have been heard repeating thought- 
fully the verse quoted by the 
officer: 

Lift up your heads, ye SQrrov?ing 
ones. 
And be glad of heart, , 
For Calvary and Easter Day — 
Earth's saddest day and gladdest 
day-r-. ' 
Were just one d^ay a'j^art. 

"Yes," mused Byron as he knelt 
to pray, *'a sad day, and a glad day, 
with, but a day between." 
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T WALKED in the garden this 
i morning. 

In the beautiful garden of God. 
And jor me a new life was dawning 

As the path of communion I trod. 
And my soul awoke, as the Saviour 
spoke. 

To a richer vitality; 
Whe:n I walked in the garden this 
morning 

And the Master walked with me. 

I walked in the garden this morn- 
ing. 
In the sweetness of morning calm. 
And that hour alone with the Master 

To my soul was a healing balm. 
And the things I feared soon dis- 
appeared 
When my Saviour with me talked; 
In the beautiful garden this morn- 
ing 
Where I and the Master walked. 

I walked in the garden this morn- 
ing, 
And the flowers of love and 
peace. 
Transferred for my soul's adorning 

All their sweetest qualities. 
And I felt the touch, I cherish so 
much. 
Of my Lord as its paths we trod; 
When I walked in the garden this 
Tuoming 
In the beautiful garden of God. 
H. Chas. Tutte, 

Brigadier. 
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THE FACE OF JESUS 

The Light . . . of the Glory of 
God in the Face of Jesus Christ. 

NOT a handsome facfe, probably, 
as men count beauty. Somewhat 
too sad and careworn with His 
visage "so marred"; looking nearly 
fifty when He was only thirty- 
three; no beauty there, tixat men, 
as men, should desire Him. Yet in 
that somewhat imlovely face the eye 
of faith beholds "the light of the 
glory of God." For the lack of love- 
liness is due to that self-saicrifice 
which is the highest manifestation 
of the Divine, as it is His transcend- 
ant characteristic. Those lines were 
carved by the suffering born of 
sympathy with sorrow and with 
sinners. 

And yet, in spite of its furrows 
and its pallor, what St face to con- 
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O vanquished grave of Jesus, 
Whose chill could work 
No change upon His heart! 
O deep, deep grave of Jesus, 
Whose depths can hide a whole 

world's sin! 
O glorious grave of Jesus 
Through whose gloom 
Lies the pathway to immortal 

life! 

THE Easter message is a mes- 
sage of life — ^the victorious life. 
It gives the soul the blessed 
assurance that it can and must be 
victorious. If there is any lesson to 
be learned from the resurrection of 
Jesus besides the fact of its occur- 
rence, it is that not only was Christ 
the Victor, but we also may be vic- 
tors. The epitaph on His tomb read 
not like those of other persons who 
had died. The angel declared: "He 
is not here, but is risen," 

The resurrection life is not only 
a victorious life; it is also one of 
progress. There are times when it 
means progress and success to 
"stand still and see the Salvation of 
the Lord" or to "go back three days 
journey and find Jesus"; but the 
great command to God's people 
from the Easter message, is "Go 
ye," — Go forward! 

That first Easter Day meant so 
much to the disciples that they 
could not find words to describe the 
wonder of it all. They were con- 
stantly finding something more to 
rejoice over. Their faith was re- 
stored and their hopes were re- 
kindled: "God raised Christ from 
the dead," says Peter, "that our 
faith and our hope might be in 
God." 

The Resurrection was an act of 
God, It was not something men 
dreamed: it was something God did! 
It is the great central fact of the 
New Testament, A miracle was 
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Christ sealed His ministry and His 
message with the Almighty's ap- 
proval! 

The Easter story is a challenging 
story, challenging any soul, who in 
the face of Christ's example, dares 
to admit defeat. 

The thrilling cry, "He is risen," 
girdles the globe with hope to-day 
as it has done for centuries. Those 
who have accepted the glad tidings 
of great joy are witnesses to what 
the Apostle Paul terms, "the power 
of His resurrection." 

The best way to study the Resur- 
rection is to begin with the lives of 
the disciples. Do not begin with the 
empty tomb, the angels and the 
stone rolled away. Begin with the 
changed lives of the disciples. When 
Jesus died, they were heart-broken 
men, filled with sorrow, fear and 
despair. Death had taken away 
their Master. Their hopes were 
shattered. Everything He had be- 
gun in them and for them was 
ended. 

But turn over the pages and a 
few weeks later you will find these 
same men; yet how marvellously 
changed in spirit! Their fears are 
gone. They stand up to the people 
who had slain Christ, and dare to 
proclaina the truth. They are filled 
with a joy that the darkest tragedy 
in the world cannot destroy. They 
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template would be that of Jesus of 
Nazareth! What tenderness, what 
power, what purity, what stead- 
fastness, what nobility of soul, 
would those sacred, yet human 
lineaments display! Who could look 
at that countenance and remain tin- 
illuminated, Tonsanctified by the 
vision? What, then, will it be to see 
the glorified face of our risen Lord? 
Joy unspeakable and fvill of glory! 



heciessary fpr man's emancipation, 
and that miracle was the raising of 
our Lord Jesus Christ from the 
dead. 

Had not the Prince of Life crush- 
ed the t3rranny of Death, there 
would have been no sin in reject- 
ing His claims to sovereignty. St. 
Augustine declared: "I should not 
be a Christian were it not for my 
Master's resurrection!" And siirely 



THE WILDERNESS 

(Continued from page 4) 
sible to reach the district in time. 

On arriving there he made what 
is known as "back-fire" and pro- 
ceeded to get the family to a nearby 
slough; but before he could do so, 
the awful flames jumped the back- 
fire, and rushed down on them with 
hurricane force. The fire was fought 
dauntlessly for some time, with the 
help of older members of the family, 
but, seeing that it was of no avail, 
he shouted to them to gather around 
him. He took them through the 
thinnest part of the flames, having 
picked up the youngest children; 
and, after a desperate fight, reached 
a place of safety a little further 
away. In the course of this brave 
act, his own coat was burned off his 
back, his hands were blistered, and 
he was almost suffocated. 

But it is not only in the larger 
and more important duties that the 
heroism of these brave men shines, 
but in "The daily round, the com- 
mon task" as well. Many a thank- 
less duty is performed cheerfully. 
They are in constant touch with the 
Provincial Governments to whom 
they render valuable assistance in 
relieving needy cases of distress. 

It is not generally known that 
The Salvation Army, for some 
years, was permitted to visit the jail 
at the Headquarters in Regina, also 
the old Indian school where prison- 
ers were kept, and conduct services 
there, until a new provincial jail 
was erected six miles east of the 
city. These services were commenc- 
ed under the able leadership of 
.Envoy Peacock, stalwart Salvation- 
ist and father of the present Chief 
Secretary, Colonel G. W. Peacock. 



have thrilling tidings to tell and 
nothing can silence them. 

What Easter did for the disciples 
was to give them a revelation of the 
God whom they could trust im- 
plicity. Jesus had shown them the 
Father and had taught them to trust 
Him. But at His departure this 
growing trust was rudely shaken. If 
Christ had not triumphed at Calvary, 
how could God be a reality? How 



THE LIVING CHRIST 

HOW can I find peace of mind 
and heart? Men and women to- 
day are asking this question — if not 
audibly then certainly in the hid- 
den depths of their souls. There is 
an indefinable something in the 
make-up of the hximan being that 
demands an answer to the riddle of 
life, and persistently seeks emanci- 
pation from the crushing bondage of 
sin and its appalling consequences. 

Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living 
God and the world's Saviour, is the 
answer — the one and only solution. 
Apart from Him the soul remains 
desolate and unsatisfied, is destined 
to grope in the darkness of doubt 
and fear, and can know no sense of 
security and guidance. 

Christ is the Way! He holds the 
Eternal Torch that lights Time's 
thickest gloom. 

Christ is the Truth! Unbelief and 
error flee at His approach. 

Christ is the Life! His. wonderful 
touch quickens the soul, dead in 
trespasses and sin, into blessed con- 
sciousness of the presence, grace 
and favor of God the Creator and 
Father. 

could they believe in His power to 
love? How coiild they hope that 
righteousness would reign supreme? 
So they reasoned. 

But God raised His Son from the 
dead. The eyes of the disciples were 
opened and they saw that He could 
be trusted. His love and righteous^ 
ness were triumphant. 

The faith and hope which had 
been so rudely shattered rose to 
find an abiding place in God. These 
followers of Christ could never lose 
heart again, however strong evil 
might seem to be. Even death could 
not separate them from God; for 
Jesus had triumphed over the grave; 
"God raised Him from the dead 
that their faith and hope might be 
in God," 

The reality of Easter gave the 
disciples ■ a new vision, al new co- 
herence, and a new perspective to 
life. They could now endure all 
things, because they had seen the 
Lord and had heard His voice say- 
ing, '%o, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end." 
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OF recent years Native Indian school chil- 
dren of Alaska were invited by the edu- 
cational authorities, to make suggestions 
for an official flag for their country. One child 
drew the constellation of the "Dipper" of the 
northern heavens; that emblem was chosen and 
is used to-day as the flag of Alaska. 

The glories shining down over the northern 
lands of Alaska and British Columbia, have, 
from the distant past, spoken to the natives of 
these rugged lands, of a supreme, kindly Power 
ever watching the affairs of mortals. There is no 
written language amongst the Indian peoples. 
Legend, influencing the tribal customs and be- 
liefs has been handed down from father to son, 
from mother to daughter, and from these stories 
often a glimmering of great truths can be dis- 
cerned. 

Amongst the Tsimsheans, a powerfvil people 
in the north of British Columbia, a charming 
belief in the great Heavenly Chief has per- 
sisted. It was said amongst these Indians, that 
if one greatly desires something beyond his 
powers to possess, he should go alone into the 
forest and bend his heart until it is very quiet 
and very soft; then he should speak to the 
Heavenly Chief, and it is likely his petition 
would be granted. 

THERE is also a legend that the Heavenly 
Chief had a son, who, from time to time, he 
sent to earth to see how mortals fared. On his 
first visit, the son of the Heavenly Chief found 
mortals groping in darkness. He saw they were 
unhappy. Then the son of the Heavenly Chief 
gave them the boon of light. 

On another occasion, he came to earth in 
answer to the lament of a mother. One tribe 
had exterminated another tribe, with the ex- 
ception of a mother and her young daughter. 
The mother was sad, for there was no husband 
for her little daughter- The red sqmrrel, the 
bear, and the deer said they would marry her, 
but the mother replied that they had no 
thoughts above the earth, and they shotild not 
liave her daughter. Then appeared the son of 
the Heavenly Chief, and in answer to the 
mother's lament, he- said he would marry the 
little daughter. The mother was very glad at 
this proposal if she also might go to the skies. 

"You may go, if you will not look any more 
to the earth," said the son of the Heavenly 
Chief, to which the mother assented. The Chief 
took the maiden in his arms and the mother 
placed her hands on his shoulders and up, up 
they sped, far above the clouds. "I think I might 
now safely take one look to the earth," thought 
the mother, and she looked down. At that in- 
stant, she lost her hold, and down, down she 
glided and came to rest in the top of the pine 
tree, where she sorely moaned her folly. "And," 



say the Tsimsheans, "that is why the wind still 
moans in the tree-tops." 

The legends proceeds; the son of the Heavenly 
Chief had two beautiful sons, and when they 
were grown, he sent them down to earth, to fight 
the bad tribe who had overcome their ancestors, 
and they exterminated them. 

The Thlinkets — the most powerful and 
populous tribe in Alaska — do not profess such 
legends. Nevertheless, the idea of the son of the 
Heavenly Chief finds a ready place in their 
minds. William Benson, a yoimg Thlinket, who, 
when the white people were moved by the gold 
fever to the Yukon, went with the throng as far 
as Skagway, there met The Salvation Army, and 
listened to the story of Jesus from the lips and 
lives of Captain and Mrs. McGill. His heart was 
captured by the wonderful story and went out 
in glad surrender and devotion to the Son of 
the Heavenly Chief. "Was He not a more wonder- 
ful Being than any of whom he had ever heard? 
Not only did He come to earth to see how 
mortals fared, not only did He live with them and 
for them, and bring to them the Light of Life, 
not only was He humble, kind, good and gener- 
ous, but — and this broke Benson's heart— He 
died to make people good. He died for their 
sins and so is able to take out of human hearts 
the evil which makes men do evil. When Ben- 
son had made this discovery, he longed that all 
his people might learn the good news. 

COMMANDER EVANGELINE BOOTH— to 
the Indian lad the white chieftainess of The 
Salvation Army — ^had come to Skagway, en 
route for the Yukon. Benson saw her, and beg- 
ged her to send ofRcers like the holy McGills to 
teach his people. The Commander had no offi- 
cers she could spare, certainly none who knew 
the Indian language, and she said to Benson, 
"You take the message to your people." 

Very humbly, very earnestly, but with all his 
heart, the lad accepted the commission. He 
could neither read nor write, but he knew the 
story of the Son of the Heavenly Chief, the 
"good tidings of great joy which shall be unto 
all people." Especially was the story of the 
crucifixion engraved upon his heart. 

Benson chose for his first place of attack, a 
powerful warlike tribe, living at Kake, Alaska. 
This was a people to reckon with. Isolated and 
strong, they lived their life proudly and almost 
independently of the outside world. Once, a 
white man had done them an injustice. The tribe 
decided that this must be avenged. In ftiU war 
equipment they set out in their canoes on a 

journey of a thousand miles: wreaked their 
vengeance and returned satisfied. 

It was to such a people that .William Benson 
went with the message of the Son of the 
Heavenly Chief. So truly did he himself believe 
the message, so truly had he accepted Jesus as 
his ^Saviour, that his words brought conviction 
of sin, and sorrow of heart to these warriors who 
knew no fear, nor fealty to man. They knelt in 
humility and surrender, seeking to be taught 
how to make peace with the Heavenly Chief. 

William Benson told these people that the 
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' And 1/ if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me. — The Lord Jesus 



Heavenly Chief 
had given to 
mortals a letter, 
a long letter, 
written in a book, 
which contained 
rules for the direc- 
tion of the life of 
mortals. A council 
was called, and a lad, 
Charlie Newton, was 
chosen to go south to 
the schools of the pale 
faces, and there learn to 
read the letter of the 
Heavenly Chief. 

Charlie Newton went, 
and learned to read and 
write. So truly had the 
Word of God entered his heart, that though he 
was surprised at many of the ways and sins of 
the pale faces, he was not turned aside from his 
faith and purpose, and returned with book 
knowledge — ^the key to the letter from the 
Heavenly Chief to his people. This man so 
yielded to his Saviour in the study of His 
Word, that he became a very John- like 
character. For twenty-five years Field-Adjutant 
Charlie Newton (Sue-Shi) has been the officer 
in charge of The Salvation Army village 
of Kake, Alaska. There the Salvationists meet 
in their hall, built with their own hands. Their 
singing is led by a fine band of instriunentalists 
— many of the players cannot read books, but 
they can read mu^ic and interpret the thei3&e$ 
with true understanding. The Home League 'of 
the village, has a membership of 124. Their 
Young People's Corps has a Jtmior Soldiership 
of 58 and a Cradle Roll of 60. 

A few months ago Field- Adjutant William 
Benson (Kolth-Sue-Ish) closed his eyes upon 
this earth's warfare, to look upon the face of the 
Son of the Heavenly Chief in the heavenly land, 
and to hear Him say, "Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant." 

The Salvation Army in Alaska is a glorious 
fulfilment of the declaration of our Lord, "If I 
be lifted up I will draw all men unto Me." 

MY comrades of our farther south zones, do 
we sincerely believe in the beloved Son of 
God? Do we believe in such a way that He has 
met our every spiritual need, and our hearts 
burn within us to tell others of Him? To lift 
Him up in our lives before all with whom we 
come in contact? In the shop^ in school, in our 
place of work or in the Home? What this poor 
world is needing to-day, at this Good Friday 
season, at this Eastertide, is a lifting up of the 
Son of God. Not only on a cross on the hill- 
side, but in the glorious fact of the Resurrection. 
For did not the angels declare, "He is risen," and 
has He not said, "LO, I AM WITH YOU 
ALWAY." Most of all, the world looks to see 
Him lifted up in the lives of all who speak His 
name. The promise still stands, "If I be lifted 
up, I will draw all men unto Myself." 
Shall we respond to the challenge? 
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A Canadian Missionary Officer interestingly describes some of her 

experiences in South India 



I AWAKE. The skies are leaden 
and the rumble of distant thun- 
der is heard. The arrival of the 
monsoon for which we have 
been waiting anxiously, is apparent. 
Within a very short time the rain 
comes, and, rain it is! It comes in 
a deluge and sweeps into the houses. 
A rush is made to the windows and 
doors of our little house, all of 
which are usually wide open for 
air, but now they must be closed as 
monsoon rain beats harshly and 
mercilessly into the house. With the 
doors and winddws shut, and the 
lights lit (for our windows and 
doors are wooden, and thus shut out 
the light). I wonder how long I can 
remain in such an atmosphere. It 
gets beyond endurance, and I rush 
to open the verandah door, in spite 
of getting a wetting. Oh, how re- 
freshing is a breath of cool, damp 
air, after the hot muggy weather we 
have been having in Madras! 

Braving the Elements 

Chota (breakfast) is partaken of 
and the usual preparations to carry 
lunch to the office are made. Rain- 
coat (a friend of former Canadian 
days) is resurrected from the bot- 
tom of the trunk, where it has been 
in hiding (since the last monsoon) 
from the various destructive insects 
which abound numerously. What a 
trial in a hot climate is the wearing 
of a coat! I am happ;y to think this 
is only necessary in the monsoon 
weather. (Of course, I speak chiefly 
of South India.) Then I find the old- 
est pair of sandals (actually put on 
one side for a coming jvunble sale at 
the corps) , and an extra sari and 
jacket. No good wearing the glasses 



which render such excellent service 
on normal occasions, for they would 
be useless smudged with mud and 
rain. And so we brave the elements. 

Alas, we 'find the compound is 
three feet deep in water. The 
chokra boy takes Missy Anunah's 
uriibrella and goes off to call a rick- 
shaw. The rickshaw comes and off 
we go, the rickshaw walla (boy) 
quite happy, although the few rags 
he is wearing are sodden with rain, 
for is this not a "harvest day" when 
extra buckshees pay is given? 

The tram is reached which takes 
us to the Territorial Headquarters 
at Broadway. No possibility of sit- 
ting down in this tram, although 
there is a good half-hour's journey 
ahead. The seats are simply soak- 
ed, and this in spite of the fact that 
all the shutters of the tram are 
closed — and unless one relishes an 
attack of lumbago, we grit our teeth 
and resolve to, STAND. What mat- 
ters the jolting of the tram as it 
makes its way over partly flooded 
lines, and the spitting and chewing 
of the raen who are packed like 
sardines around one? — ^we are on our 
way to the office and to work! And — 
glorious to realize — ^the atmosphere 
is a bit cooler with the coming of 
the rains. 

A Prayer or a Lyric 

Broadway is reached. To be quite 
frank this street belies its name, for 
it is one of the narrowest thorough- 
fares in the district. I find that the 
trams cannot proceed along this 
way as four feet of water has 
claimed it, and the only means of 
conveyance is by rickshaw; unless, 
of course, one could put all dignity 
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aside and, like our Indian friends, 
roll up sari or dhoti, hold up um- 
brella aloft, and proceed with a 
prayer or a lyric on our lips — and, 
perhaps imagine one is at the sea- 
side again. Words are much too in- 
adequate to describe the sights seen 
on a monsoon morning in Madras — 
a camera would serve the purpose 
better — but a camera and this 
weather do not have friendly rela- 
tionships. 

I resolve to take a rickshaw. The 
walla says, "Missy Ammah too much 
water Broadway street, go other 
way." "O.K." I reply. "So long as 
we get to the office." We travel 
through various back streets of the 
Georgetown and, to first appear- 
ance it looks as though we shall get 




along without much trouble. But lo, 
we are entering the "depths." The 
water is well over the axle of the 
rick, and it takes the boy all his 
time and strength to pull along. 
Naturally, because of uneven and 
badly paved streets, he is not sure 
of a footing, and I am ready to make 
a "dive" any moment, although not 
by any means relishing a dip in the 
awfully muddy water which is act- 
ing as a cleanser and carries the 
refuse of the streets in its flow. 

I smile as I journey along, for 
many eyes, peeping from windows 
and verandahs, are upon the Missy 
Ammah travelling on so wet a 
morning, but there is no response 
whatever — my Indian friends are 
taking too much to heart the damp 
and sordid circumstances around. 
Why? Perhaps some of them are 
wondering just how they are going 
to get dried up, for to many no 
change of clothing is available. 
Alas! the poor of Madras shudder at 
the thought of the monsoon, and 
when it comes, suffer terribly. 

Suddenly there is a crash and a 
shaking. Our rick and one coming 
from the opposite direction decide 
to greet each other, and only the 
clever manipulating of the carriage 
by the rickshaw walla, prevents a 
"splash." The other rick knocks 
over a community garbage recept- 
acle, and into the flood falls the 
refuse of a score or more houses — 
and I am glad to bid the walla 
"secrumpo" (Go quickly). 

A Slight Omission 

My destination, "60 Broadway," 
is reached. In my rush upstairs to 
the office and security, I forget to 
pay my friend the rickshaw 
walla. But he, thankful to 
have a little shelter and rest, 
sits on a bench on the porch 
and patiently waits the Missy 
Ammah' s pieasure. 

The Chief Secretary ap- 
pears. "I thought I would" 
have to send out a search- 
party for you. Gome along. 
Are you very wet? Never 
mind, the teapot's ready, I 
have asked Laban (the peon) 
to make a cup of tea." 

And so a change of attire, 
a greeting from my Indian 
comrades who regret the lit- 
tle Adjutant having to travel 
m the heavy rains — a cup of 
tea— and, ON WITH THE 
WORK. 



THE LAMB OF GOD 

A Bible Reading 

((|^ op will provide Himself a 
VJ Lamb" (Gen. 22:8). 

"They shall take ... a lamb 
(E3xod. 12:3). 

"He was brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter" (Isa. 53:7>. 

"Behold the Lamb of God" 
(John 1:29). 

"Precious Blood of Christ, as of 
a lamb" (1 Pet. 1:19). 

"In the midst of the elders, 
stood a Lamb" (Rev. 12:11). 



Telling the ever-entrancing story 

of Christ's Redeeming Love in 

the villages of India 
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ALASKA 

The picturesque "inside pas- 
sage" to the Land of the 
Glaciers 
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When all life bursts into bud 



